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CLIMENOLE. 


4 REVIEW POLITICAL AND LITERARY. 


No. 10. 


Memorabilia Democratica, or the history of democracy. 
Containing a full and true account of that venerable 
science ; interspersed with anecdotes, characters, and 
speeches, of eminent democrats, ancient and modern. 
Ornamented with thirty engravings of American de- 
mocrats. By SuavesLtaP KippyapP, Esq. Foolscap, 
2 vols. 4to. pp. 1651. 

Washington—Printed by Samuel H. Smith, for Duane 
and Cheetham, and Adams and F. Blake, proprietors 
of the work. 


Mr. KIDDNAP’S discourse on Mr. Jeffer- 
son's philosophical works, has a thread so finely 
spun, and is a web so exquisitely wrought withal, 
that the public cannot fail to rejoice, that I am 
enabled to continue, without interruption, my 
extracts from that chapter, which I commenced 
in my last number ; and which thus proceeds: 


‘ This reply to the secretaries of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society is a literary diamond 
of the first water; which is the more valuable 
as it was drawn, with great labour, out of the 
depths of Mr. Jefferson’s mind, and sparkles on 
the front of this fraternity, in all the native radi- 
ance of his genius. It is a great happiness to 
any society to possess such a prodigy of parts 
in its president; particularly when he is not nig- 
gardly of his splendors, but, on the contrary, is 
careful to seize all opportunities to lavish, upon 
its projects, his exhilirating influence. The 
transactions of this fraternity bear frequent tes- 
timony of Mr. Jefferson’s coadescension, in this 
respect. Among others, his letter to Mr. Jonathan 
Williams, recorded in the 222d page of its fourth 
volume, is a rare instance, as well of literary 
taste and talent, as of the importance and value 
of his communications. Indeed, it is a model 
which I would seriously urge those, who are 
ambitious of being correspondents of the Ame- 
rican philosophical society, frequently to analyse, 
and diligently to meditate. According to the 
information, which Mr. Williams gives, in a 
preceding page, this letter was written, express- 
ly, for publications As might be expected. 
therefore, we shall find all that precision and 
eleyance, in thought and style, which ought, 
naturally, to characterise the greatest man in 
America, and it: greatest philosopher, when 
artaying himself to appear before the public, in 
so prominent a situation, as head of a distinguish- 
ed literary institution. I present it to my reader 
eatire ; for such a precious compendium of ¢x- 


cellence ought not to be dismembered ; particu- 
larly as its finely finished parts are put together, 
in a masterly manner, aud its effect, as a whole, 
is strikingly beautiful. 


Monticello, Fuly 3, 1796. 


Dear Sir, 

I examined, with great satisfaction, your éaro- 
metrical estimate of the heights of our mountains, 
and with the more, as they corroborated con- 
Jectures on this subject, which I had made before. 
My estimates had made them a little higher than 
yours, (I speak of the Blue Ridge). Measuring with 
avery nice instrument, the angle, subtended ver- 
tically, by the highest mountain of the Blue Ridge, 
opposite to my own house, a distance of about 
18 miles south-westward, I made the height 
about 2000 feet, as well as I can remember, for I 
can no longer find the notes, I then made. You make 
the south-side of the mountain, near Rockfish- 
gap, 1727 feet above Wood's. You make the 
other side of the mountain 768 feet. Mr. Thomas 
Lewis, deceased, an accurate man, witha gvod 
quadrant, made the north-side of the highest 
mountain, opposite to my house, something more 
(I think) than 1000 feet. But the mountain, esti- 
mated by him and myself, is probably Aigher, 
than that next Reckfish-gap. I do not remember 
from what principles 1 estimated the peaks of 
Otter, at 4000 feet, but some late observations of 
Judge Tucker's coincided very nearly with my esu- 
mate. Your measures confirm another opibion 
of mine, that the Bine Ridge, on its south side, 
is the hiyhest in our country, compared with its base. 
I think your observation on these mountains well 
worthy of being published, and I] hope you will 
not scruple to let them be communicated te the 
world. 


Iam, &c. 


(Signed) Ta. JeFFERSON. 
In the first sentence of this famous letter, 
judging by the old rules of grammar, which were 
established under monarchies, the pronoun re- 
lative * they,’ must necessarily be considered, as 
having reference to ‘ mountains,’ as its antecedent. 
Of consequence, it would be construed, that 
Mr. Jefferson had asserted, that the mountains 
corroborated his former conjectures. Now, as it is 
very plain, that neither the mountains, nor their 
heights, had any agency in this effect, and gave 
themselves no concern about the matter, but that 
the support of Mr. Jéfferson’s pre-conceived no- 
tions, was solely owing to the labours of Mr. 
W illiams—the relative ‘they’ can, in this place 
have reference only to his barometrical ‘ estimate.’ 
I am very sensible, that the advocates for ‘ monk- 
ish learning’ have burst upon Mr. Jefferson, with 
a most deafening outcry, for this flagrant viola- 
tion of one of their ‘ worm-eaten’ rules, in thus 
making a plural pronoun reler to a singular noun ; 
declaring, that for such a blunder as this, a boy 
of the lowest form, at school, would have merited 
the cow-skin. How littie can these malignuants 





comprehend the wide ‘march’ of this great 
; man’s mind! Let it, therefore, once for all, be 





understood and remembered, that Mr, Jefferson. 
is not less a friena of nature, than he is of man 
The liberty and independence of all things lic 
near his heart. His tender, philanthropic soul 
has been wrung with anguish, at that cruel des- 
potism, established by grammar, in its ancient 
discipline ; whereby the pronoun is kept in sla- 
very, and is obliged to follow the fates ef the 
noun; as is the adjective, those of the sub- 
stantive; the verb, of its nominative case, and 
the relative, of its antecedent. These relics of 
the tyranny of the schools, it is his settled intent 
to destroy, by taking every proper occasion, to 
set at liberty, as far as depends on his authority 
and example, these oppressed members of 
speech. An instance of this occurs, in the next 
sentence, where he says, expressly, that by 
‘them,’ he means ‘ the Blue Ridge.’ 

I had, at first, some doubts, concerning the 
propriety of terminating this first sentence with 
a word, apparently, so insignificant, as is the ad- 
verb ‘ defore.’ It always did appear to me to be 
avery desirable beauty, in every sentence, to re- 
serve the principal idea for the close. Since, 
there, the mind naturally rests, and never fails 
to be gratified, both, at perceiving no falling off, 
and at meeting with the main object of each 
member at its period. This, although it was a 
rule of those ancients, whom the great men, 
my friends, of the present day, so cordially de- 
test, yet, as it seems to be founded in the nature 
ef the mind, and consonant to sound reason, [ 
could not but approve. On this account, as I 
have intimated, it was impossible for me to re- 
frain from finding fault with Mr. Jefferson, in 
the instance, above mentioned. But, here, I have 
to bewail the inadequacy of my own mind to make 
a right judgment, touching the elegance and 
reach of his masterly pen. Being certain, that 
this great and scrupulous philosopher would not 
have bestowed such an important place on a term 
so insignificant, (politics and party-spirit having 
nothing to do in the case), unless some hidden, 
but important, truth was intended to be intimated. 
] made it the pursuit of many anxious days and 
iedious nights, to fathom the depths of his intent, 
in this particular. And, recollecting how that 
great man’s style, like some lenses, was dis- 
tinguished for the quality of showing some things 
double, and many things multiform, | was enabled, 
by this clue, to pierce the intr.cicies of this la- 
byrinth. Tor since it is very obvious from all 
Mr. Jefferson’s writings, both philosophical and 
political, that his genius has a fundamental bias, 
and takes its most exquisite delight, in che Cotiom, 
particularly of human nature, so it was also very 
natural for him to fear, lest, by some untoward 
mistake, the beginning of his labours should “be 
confounded with their end. To prevent which, 
he has, doubtless, studied, im this sentence, to 
make the mind rést, as upon an object of prime 
import, on the word * defore.? For this being an 
adverb oi f/ace,. as well as of time, it is very ob- 
vious, that he would be understood to imply, 
that the final couse of his literary labours did ot 
exist, as n.uch of their nature indicates, dceAind; 
but that, notwil: standing such appearances, they 
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were really, as he expresses it, ‘ made defore.’ 
It is true, he seems to admit, and with great 
reason, that the former place is the ultimate 
destination of all his works, yet he here direct- 
ly asserts, that their origin was quite ‘ on the 
other side of the mountain,’ 

It is a great art, in any writer, and also very 
dificult to be acquired, to create surprize, in @ 
reader. This is never more effectually done, 
than at the beginning of a sentence, setting him 
out, as he thinks, for one place, and at the end of 
it, contrary to all his expectation, landing him at 
another. We have, in the next sentence of this 
letter, under consideration, a most happy exem- 
plification of this exquisite talent. For what 
reader, who had not the gift of prophecy, could 
have imagined, when he found himself, at the 
outset, measuring with ‘a nice instrument’ the 
highest mountain in the Blue Ridge,’ that before he 
came to a period, by the magic of his author’s 
genius, he should be hunting with Mr. Jefferson, 
in his writing desk, ‘ for the notes I then made.’ 
Great life and beauty is thrown, also, into the 
last part of this sentence, by the recurrence of, 
‘ I’ four times, in less than two quarto lines‘ J 
made the heighth about 2000 feet, as well as J 
remember, for J can no longer find, the notes 
I then made’—But the scales of justice hang 
even, in Mr. Jefferson’s hands. For with what 
equity, as well as taste, does he make ‘ rou’ take 
precedence in both the following sentences. 

The character, which he next draws of Mr. 
Thomas Lewis is an instance of genius, as won- 
derful, as it is rare. By a happy arrangement 
of language, he gives, in a single stroke, his 
family, fate, accomplishments and possessions. 
‘Mr. THomAsS LEWIS DECEASED, AN ACCURATE 
MAN, WITH A GOOD QUADRANT.’ 


The termination of the next sentence is very 
beautiful. For by the artful position of his syl- 
lables and by what is called, changing the place 
of the Caesura, the sound is made so perfectly to 
indicate the sense, that one cannot read it aloud, 
without imagining some heavy ovdy, a stone, or 
a philosopher, tumbling from an eminence, 


‘ higher than that, next Rock-fish gap.’ 





T next notice Judge Tucker, whom I regret to 
see jaded with a doudle genitive. As there is no 
governing noun, the Judge might have been re- 
lieved of one ofthem, without, any injury to the 
effect of the peice. Concerning this, | am hap- 
py that Mr, Jefferson entirely concurs, in my 
opinion. Indeed the loss of the time, the paper 
and the ink, expended about the letter, and the 
comma, which distineuish the genitive case, is 
such a singular, as well as alarming, violation of 
those ecovomical rules and habits, about which, 
both in public and private life, his talents are 
chiefly occupied, that the circumstance has been 
a source of serious concern to this great nian. 
TInsomuch, that, he has, imitating, in a like in- 
stance, some other great hero of antiquity, whose 
name I have forgotten, enjoined upon his valet 
de chambre to repeat to him daily, while he is 
shaving himself, the following memento.’ 
‘NEVER USE TWO GENITIVES, WHEN ONE IS 
ENOUGH FOR YOUR PURPOSE,’ 





There is great felicity in the use of the word 
‘ measures,’ in the next sentence, for like Judge 
Tucker, it carries double, For it may mean 
either that the admeasurements of Mr. Williams 
had confirmed his opinions, or that other general 
means, he adopted, had produced. this effect. To 
which, however, this happy resalt is attributable 
dogs not appears We have, here another beau- 
tifu! instance of Mr. Jefferson’s talent, in, what 
painters call, c/are-obscure. This, by placing his 
object in shade, involves the reader in doubt; a 
state of mind, which, as it is the great source of 
scicnce for gui nil duditet, nil discet, so it is the 
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great end, and most successful attempt, of this 
unequalled philosopher, in all his labours, to 
produce. 


One cannot review this letter, without paying 


the homage of our highest respect, both to the 


American Philosophical Society, and to its illus- 
trious President. What a flood of new light is 
poured upon the world, by this laborious and 
lucky effort! How mightily is the cause of sound 
literature advanced, by that very precise and 
accurate inforthation, abounding not less in cer- 
tainty, than in science, which constitutes the 
whole of this important epistle! The sum and 
substance of which is comprised in the following 
beautiful expressions. ‘ I made the heighth, 
about 2000 feet, as well as Ican remember, for I can 
no longer find the notes I then made.’—-Again. Mr. 
Lewis ‘ made the North side of the highest 
mountain, opposite my huuse, something more, 
(I think) than 1000 feet-’—Again. There is 
another mountain ‘ probably higher, than that 
next Rock-fish gap.’-—And again. ‘ J do not re- 
member, from what principles, I estimated the 
Peaks of Otter.—Last of all, Judge Tucker’s ob- 
servations ‘ coincided very nearly with mine.’ Mr. 
Jefferson has, in this letter, inter-woven with in- 
finite address, some of the finest and most mas- 
terly touches of the art of that cautious Philosophy, 
so justly admired and prevalent, in our day. A 
man, who means to live forever, and who would 
climb to immortality, as the vulgar say, with 
little wear of sides, or shoe leather, has nothing, 
in the world, to do, but to get by heart, with 
great assiduity those noble phrases, ¢ as well us 
I can remember,’ ‘ I do not remember,’ * something 
more, I think’ * probably’ and‘ very nearly,’ and he 
has the prettiest and most approved apparatus, 
in the world, to set up for a philosopher. He 
may hang out his sign at once, with the assur- 
ance that the American Philosophical Society 
will be a greedy consumer of all his. wares and 
manufactures. I cannot refrain from exulting, 
here, at the rapid step, with which, under 
the auspices of this association, we are adyanc- 
ing to that perfection of Philosophy, which is 
destined to be the glory ofourday. How much 
more beautiful and illustrative is the language, 
here, adopted by the elegant Jefferson, than is 
that cursed old fashioned philosophy, the great 
project of which was,to reduce every thing to a 
just perception; and which taught that a man 
before he undertook to illuminate others should, 


himself; especially upon subjects, so simple, and 
easy of attainment, as the mensuration of ter- 
restrial objects. Mr. Jefferson has, it is true, 
great merit in executing such a chaste, I might 
add, perfect, model of modern philosophical 
disquisition. But, the American Philosophical 
Society are certainly entitled to share in these 
honours, for the very flattering manner, in which 
they have presented that rare work, to the world, 
by consecrating an entire quarto page of their 
invaluable volumes to this migaoty aggregation of 
scientific matter. It is to be hoped, that the 
great men, who now constitute that fraternity 
will take especial care to have the heighth, 
breadth and thickness of their volumes, as they 
successively issue from the press, accurately as- 
certained, ‘with a god quadrant,’ and carefully 
registered. For works of this kind must neces- 
sarily sweil so easily, and to sucha gigantic size,. 
under the creative hands of the labourers, they 
encourage, that | have no doubt, I shall live to 
see the day, when the he:ghth of a complete pile of 
their transactions shall be as great adesideratum, 
as is now the heighth of the Blue,.Ridge and 
when it shall altogether deprive this Ridge of. 
that very enviable distinction, mentioned by Mr. 
Jefferson, of being ‘ the highest pile, in ovr country, 
compared with its bases 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NIAGARA FALLS. 


A Letter from an American officer at Niagara, to hig 
friend at Pittsburgh. 


Fort Niagara, October 3, 1802. 
DEAR SIR, 


In performance of a promise, I made you, to 
visit, and. give you some idea of the Falls of 
Niagara, so very justly ranked amongst the 


I shall endeavour to give you an‘account of an 
‘excursion thither, in company with Dr. W**** 
and Mr. M****, (et me, however, first inform 
you, that I conceive it utterly impossible for the 
greatest exertion of the human mind to convey 
to another the impression, whieh is made upon 
it while contemplating the vast sublimity of the 
scenery, which is exhibited to the view. The 
senses become at once bewildered! The beholder 
for a while stands fixed as a statue! His eyes 
appear rivetted on one object, as if fearful the 
smallest deviation would plunge him inte the 
dreadful abyss beneath. Such was my situation; 
and I must own that I was at times seized with 
a strange mixture of fear and pleasure. 

As the distance between this post and the 
falls does not exceed fifteen miles, we did not 
set out, until ten o’clock in the morning of the 
Ist instant; and, after dining at Queenstown, a 
small village in Canada, we arrived at an inn, 
within a quarter of a mile of the fails, where we 
intended leaving our horses, and descending tothe 
lowest bank of the river below the falls, in order 
to have a more perfect view. We were, how- 
ever, informed that the day was too far advanced 
to think of descending to the lower bank, and 
again mounted our horses, intending merely to 
view the falls, from the road leading to Chippe- 
way, where we proposed spending the night. 
The astonishment, with which we beheld that 
tremendous cataract from the road, excited in 
us a determination to leave our horses, and take. 
a nearer views 
a deep hollow place, surrounded with large trees, 
into which, with much difficulty, we descended 








at least, in the first place, obtain clear notions | 


about eighty yards, and, after walking about one 
hundred and fifty yards farther over a marshy 
piece of ground, covered with bushes, arrived 
at the * Table Rock,’ which is alarge flat rock, 
projecting some distance over the bank below, 
and is one hundred and seventy-two feet from 
the margin of the river, at the foot of the great 
fall. Here we had a view of the rapids, above 
the falls, extending more than a mile; ofthe great 





\ 





or Horse-shoe fall immediately on our right, of 
the fort Schlossee, or Lesser Fall, in front of us, 
on the New-York side, and, when we could 
summon fortitude to approach the edge of the 
rock, of the dreadful abyss below us; from 
which issued prodigious clouds of mist, in which 
was visible one of the most perfect and beautiful 
‘rainbows we had ever beheid. 

Having spent a considerable time on the Ta- 
ble Rock, we, with some difficulty, found our 
horses, and proceeded to Chippeway, where we 
remained all night at a very excellent inn, kept 
by a Mr. Malklin. Although our accommoda- 
tions were in every respect excellent, we were 
unable to close our eyes during the night, as 
we were unaccustomed to the dreadful thunders 
ing noise of the Niagara falls, which, though 
distant three miles, were distinctly heard. 

_ In the morning, accompanied by a Mr. Cum- 
mins, who..very, obligingly offered to be our 
guide, we returned to the falls, determined to 
have a more periect view, from the edge of the 
river, an undertaking of some danger and much 
fatigue. As we approached the falls, the rapid- 


greatest natural curiosities in the knon world,: 


We accordingly walked towards. 
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ity of ihé river increased, bounding te a great 
height, where it met with resistence from the 
rocks; at length, reaching the brink of a preci- 
pice, it is hurried over it, meeting with no re- 
sistance, until after a fall of one hundred and 
forty-five feet! 

The falls take a direction, rather obliquely, 


_ from the Canada side downwards, and on the 


same side it is hollowed out (if I may express 
myself so) into the shape of a horseshoe, and, 
owing to the resemblance, it is called the ‘ Horse- 
shoe Fall.* 

In about an hour after leaving Chippeway, we 
arrived at part of the bank or cliff, Where we 
could, with the least danger, descend to the 
edge of the rivers You must know, that the 
banks of the river, on each side, for several 
miles below the falls, are almost one continued 
rock, and so nearly perpendicular, as to make it 
impossible to descend with any safety to the 
bottom, excepting at two places—where we de- 
scended, and ata place called the ‘Indian Ladder,’ 
much nearer to the falls, but whith our guide in- 
formed us was much more dangerous, owing to 
the decayed state of the ladders. 

Having descended a few yards over broken 
rocks, we came to a ladder, having one end 
placed on the aop of a large rock, the other 
leaning against the rock on which we stood. 
This was by far the most dangerous part of the 
descent, as the ladder was much decayed, and 
many of the steps were broken out. Although 
the distance down the ladder was net more than 
ten or twelve feet, vet the small space upon 
which we were obliged to stand, at the foot of 
the ladder, not more than two fect square, to- 
gether with the dreadful gulf beneath us on one 
side, (into which we should have been inevitably 
precipitated, had any part of the ladder given 
way), increased our fears greatly. We, however, 
arrived: safe at the foot of the ladder, round 
which we*were obliged to creep, then slide down 
the rock on its side towards the bank, six or 
eight feet further. Excepting now and then a 
slight fall among the rocks, over which we pas- 
sed, we found no further difficulty in reaching 
the bottom. 

We descended the bank somewhat more than 
a mile below the falls, yet were completely wet 
to the skin, owing to the falling of the mist or 
spray, which issued from the bottom of the 
falis; the wind, however, was immediately down 
the river, which rendered our situation very un- 
pleasant. 

Having, at length, reached the margin of the 
river, we had a perfect view of the whole cataract, 
of the prodigious and frightful piles of rocks, 
immediately over our heads, appearing as if they 
would every moment fall upon and crush us to 
atoms, and down which our guide could scarcely 
make us sensible we had but a few moments 
befere passed. We now indulged ourselves in 
contemplating for a while, and at a distance, one 
of the most terrific scenes perhaps imaginable. 
What a dreadful chaos of rocks were here pre- 
sented to our view! what a dreary, desolate, but 
sublime, appearance! The imagination is instant- 
ly hurried into a belief, that the great globe it- 
self is returning precipitately and at once into 
its original chaos! 

Afier refreshing ourselves with a little wine of 
an excellent quality, which our good landlord at 
Chippeway had provided for us, we proceeded 
towards the edge of the Great, or Horse-shoe, 
Fall; an undertaking extremely difficult and fa- 
liguing, owing to the huge-pieces of racks, that 
have fallen down from -the bank ‘above, and 
which were rendered very slippery by the con- 
Stant falling of the mist. Over those rocks we 


_ Were frequently obliged to climb, and as oftep 


We -were under the necessity of crawling, on ou! 





THE PORT FOLIO. 

hands and knees, through dark and dismal pas- 
sages between large rocks, scarcely wide enough 
to admit our bodies; indeed, without a guide, a 
stranger would find it a very difficult matter to 
reach the opposite side of the prodigious heaps 
of rocks scattered along the edge of the river; 
and to be lost and alone, in so dreary and un- 
comfortable a place, would, I assure you, be no 
desirable thing. But a few days ago, as we were 
informed by our guide, a stranger, whose cu- 
riosity and perseverance had led him to the 
foot of the Great Fall, although he found his 
way thither, was unable to effect his return; 
after wandering about till night came on, the 
poor man was obliged to lie down among the 
rocks. Late the next day he was discovered by 
a little boy from the top of the Table rock, who, 
guessing his situation, extricated him from this 
labyrinth. 

After having walked and tumbled over such 
places, as I have just described to you, and in 
doing which we were nearly two hours, although 
the distance was but little more than a mile, we 
arrived at the Great or * Horse-shoe F’all.’ Here 
I should stop! I have already told you that it 
was not in the power of words to convey to 
another even the smallest idea of the aw/ul mag- 
nificence of the scene before us. About ten 
yards from the spot on which we stood, and one 
hundred and forty-five feet above us, a little to 
our right, poured down a prodigious sheet of 
water from the edge of a projecting rock, then 
dashing against the sides of the dreadful caverns, 
hollowed out of the rock over which it falls. 
produces that thundering sound, ofien heard 
thirty and forty miles distant, and causes aquick 
tremulous motion of the earth for several yards 
around. Here too the spray or mist, rising like 
thick volumes of black smoke many hundred feet 
above the falls, forms large clouds, which are 
seen fifty and sixty miles off. We were in- 
duced to advance so near the edge of the sheet 
of water, as to be able to look into the caverns 
in the rock behind it; but could remain there 
but a very few moments, owing to the sudden 
blatsts of air, which oftentimes rushed from be- 
tween the water and the rock, with such violence 
as to deprive us for some moments of the power 
of breathiug. It was, in Sur opinion, utterly 
impossible for any human being to stand be- 
tween the sheet of water and the rock over 
which it falls, yet we are told of those, who have 
ventured thus far. We wefe within five or six 
yards of the sheet of water, and even at that 
distance found it impossible to remain longer, 
than a very few moments, without retreating to 
get breath. We had, from this place, a distinct 
view of the whole of ithe Horse-shoe Falls, which 
was grand beyond description;.the extent of 
which is said to be between five and six hundred 
yards, and its height, or perpendicular fall, one 
hundred and forty-five feet. This fall is sepa- 
rated from the next by a small island, covered 
with trees, which presents itself to the spectator 
below, is a solid perpendicular rock, and sup- 
posed to be three hundyed and forty yards wide. 
The next fall is very small, not more than six 
or eight yards wide: this is separated from the 
fort Schlosser fall by an island twenty yards 
wide. : 

Fort Schlosser Fall so called from its being no 


that side of the river, on which a Fort of that 


name formerly stood, extends three hundred and 
fifty yards, aud its perpendicular fall is one hun- 
dred and sixty three feet. It is by no means, 
equal in grandeur to the Horse-shoe Fall, yet it 
aad a very beautiful appearance falling over an 
even ledge of rocks. For the heighth aud extent 
of the different falls, and tie intervening isiands. 
1 am indebted to Mr. Cummins, our obliging 
suide, and I have no reason to suppose they 
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have been exaggerated. Fora considerable dis- 


tance below each Fall, you see a milk-white 
foam, which has a very pleasing effect. For 
nine miles below, where it reaches Queenstown, 
at which place the Falls must have commenced. 
the water rushes with prodigious impetuosity, 
over beds of solid stone, and among huge piles 
of rocks, ten and fifteen feet above the surface of 
the water. After having viewed this stupendous 
scene, for more than six hours, and of which I 
have given so feeble a description, we returned 
to this place, noé a little fatigued, though much 
pleased 
I am, yours, &c. 


}—____-_ | 


BIOGRAPHY. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS WARTON. 


[concluded from page 267.) 

Asa Critic, his observations on Spenser, an 
edition of Theocritus, and notes on Miiton, en- 
title him to rank with Mr. Tyrwhitt, Mr. Spence, 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Hurd, and Dr. Warton, the 
most elegant and classical critics of our nation. 

His Observations on the Faery Queene, have 
deservedly obtained the approbation of the learn- 
ed world. He has been indefatigable in illustrat- 
ing the obscurities, and bringing out the beau- 
ties of the great father of allegorical poetry ; 
but his work has not obtained any very extensive 
popularity. and has failed to recal the attention 
of the public to the writings of this neglected 
English classic. 

On the merits of his Inquiry into the authen- 
ticity of the Poems attributed to Rowley, it is 
unnecessary to enlarge, as they have been alrea- 
dy considered and acknowledged in the ¢ Life of 
Chatterton ’” 

His elegant and accurate edition of Theocri- 
tus, the great father of pastoral poetry, does ho- 
nour to the literature of our country. In his 
Dissertation on Bucolic poetry, if too much is 
advanced upon conjecture, it must be allowed 
that there is considerably Jearning and ingenui- 
ty. Though the Scholia on Theocritus are not 
so numerous as those on some other Greek au- 
thors, they are not less valuable. They boast 
some of the most distinguised names among the 
school critics and restorers. The principal ob- 
servations of these scholiasts, Warton has with 
great labour, collected and digested, and has at 
the same time enriched the common treasury 
with contributions of his own. The reputation 
of his coadjutor Mr. Toup, as a Greek scholar, is 
too well established to receive any addition from 
the highest praise which the present writer can 
bestow. 

For a commentator on Milton he was pecu- 
liarly qualified, being not only conversant with 
the elegant remains of Grecian and Roman 
learning, but intimately acquainted with those 
treasures of Gothic and Old English literature, 
with whicir Milton, in his younger days, appears 
to have been singularly delighted, and to which 
frequent allusions are made even in the ¢ Para- 
dise Lost.’ In spite ef objections which may 
occasicnally be made. his Notes and Illustrations 
must be allogved to contain a rich body of anec- 
dote and criticism. ‘They*are manifestly the re- 
sult of diligent reading and patient research: 
serving to unfold :the treasures whence Milton 
drew most of his beautiful imagery ; to explain 
his Gothic and classical allusions; to point out 


the source of-many of his conceptions; and, at . 


the same time, to demonstrate and displays the 
strength and sublimity of his genius. These notes 
which may be called historical, and those at the 
end of the larger poems, containing a kind of 
general critique on them, abound with valuable 
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information, and are drawn up with much judg- 
ment and taste. Though in some instances his 
labour appears superfluous, we cannot but admire 
the extent of his reading, and the pains he has 
taken to collate passages, in order to show whence 
Milton stole every balmy sweet. It by no means 
indubitably follows, that Milton was indebted to 
preceding writers to the extent which his colla- 
tions intimate. Critics, when employed in de- 
tecting imitations, are very apt to pursue the mat- 
ter too far. Later poets are generally repre- 
sented by them as imitating their predecessors, 
in instances where it is more reasonable to con- 
clude them alike copied fromnatu:e. We coin- 
cide in opinion with Walsh, when he says, in one 
of his letters to Pope, ‘In all common subjects 
of poetry, the thoughts are so obvious (at leastif 
they are natural), that whoever writes last, must 
write things like what have been said before.’ 
His observations on Milton’s religious principles, 
are such as the text by no means justifies, and 
scem rather suggested by prejudices than dis- 
passionate reason. But he does ample justice to 
his genius, and even directly affirms, ‘ that what 
was enthusiasm in most of the puritanical writers, 
Was poetry in Milton.’ 

As a poet, nis genius was directed by classic 
taste and judgment ; and his fancy, however se- 
ductive, led him not to an affectation of over-la- 
boured ornament. Simplicity and perspicuity, 
supported by elegance, are the distinguishing 
murks of his poetry. His compositions are 
highly finished and original, as far as perpetual 
classic imitations and allusions will allow ; his 
versification is nervous and correct, his reading 
extensive, and his knowledge of real nature ac- 
quired from an actual survey of her works. It 
seems as if the most considerable of his poems 
had been cast in the mould of some gifted prede- 
cessor; but, according to those critics, who as- 
cribe the invention of every species of poetry to 
the Greeks, even Horace himself had his arche- 
types. It will easily be perceived by readers of 
taste, that he is of the school of Spenser and Mil- 
ton, rather than that of Pope. He has manifestly 
confessedly imitated other poets, Gray, J. Philips, 
and, in his New-market, Pope; but in his des- 
criptive poetry, Miiton was not only his model. 
in respect of language and versification, but of 
ideas. It must, however, be allowed, that he has 
extended Milton’s kind of imagery to more ob- 
jects, and painted on a larger.canvas. His imi- 
tations, of Milton, like the pictures of Raphael 
painted by Giulio Romano, are perfectly copied ; 
but still they are copies. 

The Pleasures of Melancholy, one of his earli- 
est productions, is a beautiful Miltonic poem, 
abounding with bold metaphors and highly-co- 
loured pictures. The indulgence of melancholy, 
by attending the cathedral service during winter 
evenings, and the luxury of tragic tears at the 
theatre, are feelingly and poctically described. 
The Triumph of Isis, in fertility of inventian, and 
felicity of expression, may challenge a compari- 
son with Mr. Mason’s admirable ‘ Elegy,’ which 
occasioned it. ‘The Inscription in a Hermitage 
at Ansley Hall, is beautifully simple and charac- 
teristic. ‘The Monody written at Stratford upon 
Avon, is well appropriated and picturesque. The 
graphical painting of the river, and the fine en- 
thusiasm that follows, are of the happiest execu- 
tiov. ‘The poem on the death of George II. is 
one of the best of his performances. It is ele- 
gant and harmonious, ia the higbtst degree. The 
verses on the Marriage of the King have equal 
merit. The whole is finely imagined, and ani- 
mated with anoble love of his country, its glory 
and its constitution. His New-market, a satire, 


. has lost none of its stings by time, as the vices at 
which they are darted are still in full force. The 
pames are admirably turned, and theirseverity is 
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by no means overcharged. The Pastoral in the 
Manner of Spenser, is an ingenious imitation, 
and tne Ode on the Approach of Summer is re- 
plete with true poetry ; but the imagery is Mil- 
tonic and perpetually reminds us of the source 
whence it was drawn. The use of old words in 
a poem not called an imitation of some old bard, 
seems a studied imperfection ; such are the words 
aye, eld, murky, watchet. The frequent mix- 
ture of regular trochaics of seven syllables; and 
iambics of eight, seems a defect. If authority 
will justify this metrical irregularity, he has 
Milzon in his * Allegro’ and * Penseroso’ on fis 
side, and Gray in his ‘ Descent of Odin,’ ¢ Tri- 
umphs of Owen,’ and ‘ Death of Hoel ;’ but con- 
veulence or inadvertence seem to have occasion- 
ed these deviations from regularity, rather than 
choice or system. The Hamlet is a delightful 
picture of rural life, or rather of the life of the 
husbandman. Felix si sua bona norint. But to 
enjoy what the poet describes, he must possess 
the poet’s enthusiasm. The Ode sent toa Friend 
on his leaving a favourite Village in Hampshire, 
is another very agreeable specimen of his talent 
for descriptive poetry. ‘The Suicide is charac- 
terized by bold personification, picturesque des- 
cription, and pathetic sentiment. The Ode writ- 
ten at Vale-Royal Abbey, is much in the style 
und manner of Gray’s ¢ Church-Yard Elegy,’ and 
appears to be modelled upon it; yet it wants the 
sunplicity of the latter; but that possibly the 
mayuitcence of the subject would not easily 
allow. He seems also to have had Gray in view 
in his Crusade and the Grave of King Arthur ; 
for they are much in the wild strains of his Cam- 
briau lyre. They are not inferior to Gray’s 
‘ Triumph of Owen,’ and ‘ Death of Hoel ;’ at the 
same time, they have more perspicuity. In the 
Ode tor Music, are spirit, force, and fancy, which 
will give pleasure to an Englishman, as long as 
the present language remains intelligible. 

Among the pieces of pleasantry and humour, 
Ihe Progress of Discentent is one of the most 
agreeable. ‘Ihe Castle Barber’s Soliloquy, and 
the Oxford Newsman’s Verses, are Hudibrastic 
compositions ; of which much of the merit con- 
sists in the rhymes. The Prologue on the old 
Winchester Play House, over the Butcher's 
Shambles, is full of witand humour. Phe Phae- 
ton and the One Horse Chair. is a manifest imi- 
tation of Smart’s fable of * The Bag-Wig and 
Tobacco-Pipe.’ The Grizzle, and the Epistle to 
Thomas Hearn, a'e locally humerous. The 
Panegyric on Oxford Ale. is so close an imita- 
tion of J. Philip’s * Splendid Shilling.’ that many 
of the ideas and epithets are the same. Much 
humour and pleasantry, however, are displayed 
in this burlesque poem. 


In the construction of Sonnets in the Italian 
measures, he seems more ingenious aud happy 
than most of of those who have attempted that 
dificult species of composition ; but we perceive 
a stiffness and constraint even in those of Warton, 
which show them to be aliens, and heterogene- 
ous to our kanguge. The Sonnet, written at 
Winsland, and to the River Lodon, are eminent- 
ly beautiful. 

It has been observed, that he is particularly 
happy in descriptive poetry ; and he has in his 
New-Year and Birth-Day Odes, rendered it ne- 
cessary to extend this praise to his felicity in 
Gothic painting, for which he probably qualified 
himself, by his study of Chaucer, Spenser, and 
other old authors, who have described the seats 
of ‘ knights and barons bold ;’ who 


In sage and solemn tunes have sung 
Of turneys, and of trophies hung. 


The Odes for 1787 and 1788, while he had no 
splendid foreign er domestic events to celebrate, 





norany calamities to deplore, abound with Gothic 
pictures and embellishments, which give that 
kind of mellowness to these poems, that time 
confers on medals and productions of the pencil. 
Birth-day Odes have so long been treated with 
obloquy and contempt, that however well they 
may be written, they are not only read with un- 
willingness, but with determined severity ; and yet 
we find in those of Warton a Pindaric boldness 


and fire, which scholars of taste and candour must? ‘ 


perceive, however they may withhold their 
praise. thers, who are not qualified to relish 
the sublime beauties, and animated graces of the 
higher poetry, will find ample scope for ridicule 
in the Gothic pomp and garniture of his verse, 


His Norman minstrelsy, and ivied towers, 
Kniyht-errant tales, and Spenser’s fancy bowers. 


Among the modern Latin poets, there are few 
who do not yield to Warton. His Latin Poems 
are valuable, as much for their fancy and genius, 
as for their style and expression. They discover 
true classical feeling, and abound with ideas and 
expressions which have been conceived in the 
same language in which they are written. The 
poem on the rebuilding of the Chapel of Trinity 
College, 1748, is not only the most considerable 
in length, but seems to contain a greater propor- 
tion of beautiful lines than any of his other 
pieces; all of which have, however, their several 
merits. and ‘e such as wold not disgrace a Ro- 
man in the days of Augustus. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CRITICISM 
[From the Edinburgh Review.]} 

[Life of Geoffry Chaucer, the early English Poet; in- 
cluding Memoirs of his near Friend and Kinsman 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster; with Sketches 
of the Manners, Opinions, Arts, and Literature of 
England in the 14th century. By William Godwin. 
2 vols. 4to. London, 1803. 

The perusal of this title excited no small 
surprise in our critical fraternity. | The au- 
thenticated passages of Chaucer's life may be 
comprised in half a dozen pages; and behold 


two voluininous quartos! The more sanguine of: 


our number anticipated the recovery of the 
‘Boke of the Lioun,’ and the other long lost 
labours of Adam Scrivenere, the bard’s amanu- 
ensis ; the mere cautious predicted a new edition 
of the Chest of Rowley, and the Shakespeare 
cabinet of Ireland. Our expectations were yet 
farther heightened, by the lofty tone in which 
Mr. Godwin contrasts his own labours and dis- 
coveries with those of the former biographers 
of Chaucer. ‘Tyrwhitt. the learned and indefa- 
tigable editor of the Cunterbury Tales, had pro- 


} fessed himself unable to produce more than a 


short abstract of the histotical passages of the 
poet's life ; and Ellis the elegant historian of our 
early poetry, bas (to use his own words) ‘ fol- 
lowed Tyrwhitt, in reciting a few genuine anec- 
dotes, instead of attempting te work them into 
a connected narrative, in which much must have 
been supplied by mere conjecture, or by a forced 
interpretation of the allusions scattered through 
the works of the poet.’ But Mr. Godwin censures 
this resolution, as having been adopted to save 
the fatigue of minute research after the docu- 
ments from which a full and formal life of Chau- 
cer might have been compiled. 

‘The fact is, however, that this editor (Mr. Tyr- 
whitt) made no exertions as to the history of the poet, 
but contented himself with examining what other bio- 
graphers had related, and adding a few memorandums, 
taken from Rymer’s Manuscript Collections, now inthe 
British Museum. He has not, in a single instance, re- 
sorted to the national repositaries in which our records 
are preserved. In this sort of labour I have been inde- 
fatigable, and I have many obligations to acknowledge 
to the politeness and liberality of the persons to whose 
custody these monuments are confided. 1 encountered 
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indeed, no obstacle, whenever I had occasion to direct 
my inquiries among the different offices of government. 
Afcer all my diligence, however, I am by no means 
confident that I may not have left some particulars to 
pe gleaned by the compilers who shall come after me.’ 
Preface, p. Xil. 

After this heavy imputation upon a former 
editor, to whose industry and labours Chaucer 
is chiefly indebted for th¢ revival of his fame; 
after the grave self-congratulation of the biog- 
rapher; his thanks to those whe aided, or did 
not impede his researches; and his modest ap- 
prehensions,’ that, notwithstanding all his clili- 
gence, some gleanings may remain for future 
compilers ;—the reader will learn, with admira- 
tion, that Mr. William Godwin’s two quarto 
volumes contain hardly the vestige of an authen- 
ticated fact concerning Chaucer, which is not to 
be found in the eight pages of Messrs. Thomas 
Tyrwhitt and George Ellis. The researches into 
the records have only produced one or two writs, 
addressed to Chaucer, while clerk of the works; 
the several grants and passports granted to him 
by Edward III, and Richard II, which had been 
referred to by former biographers ; together with 
the poet’s evidence in a court of chivalry, a con- 
tract about a house, and a solitary receipt for 
half a year’s salary. These, with a few docu- 
ments referring to John of Gaunt, make the Ap- 
pendix to the book, and are the only original 
materials brought to light by the labours of the 
author. Our readers must be curious to know 
how, out of such slender materials, Mr. Godwin 
has contrived to rear such an immense fabric? 
For this purpose he has had recourse to two 
fruitful expedients. Inthe first place, when the 
name of a town, of a person, or of a science, 
happens to occur in his narrative, he stops short, 
to give the history of the city ad urbe condita! 
the life of the man, from his cradle upwards, with 
a brief account of his ancestors ; or a full essay 
upon the laws and principles of the science, with 
asketch of the lives of its most eminent profes- 
sors. We will not do Mr. Godwin the injustice 
to suppese, that this mode of biography is copied 
from some respectable old gentleman prosing by 
his fire-side, who halts in the story about Tom, 
till he has given the yawning audience the ex-) 
ploits and genealogy of honest Dick. We be- 
lieve he profited by instructions derived from no 
less a person than Miguel Cervantes. *¢ If you 
have occasion,’ says that author, ‘to mention a 
giant in your piece, be sure to bring in Goliah, 
and on this very Goliah (who will not cost you one 
farthing) you may spin out a swinging annotation. 
You may sav, the giant Goliah, or Goliat, was a 
Philistine, whom David the shepherd slew with 
the thundering stroke of a pebble, in the valley of 
Terebinthus. Vide Kings, such a chapter and 
such a verse, where you may find it written. If, 
not satisfied with this, you would appear a great 
humanist, and would show your knowledge in 
geography, take some occasion to draw the river 
Tagus into your discourse. out of which you may 
fish a most notable remark: The river Tagus, 
Say you, was so called, from a certain king of 
Spain. It takes its rise from sucha place, and 
buries its waters in the ocean, kissing first the 
walls of the famous city of Lisbon; and some 
are of opinion that the sands ave gold, &c. &c. 
So well bas Mr. Godwin profited by these in- 
structions, that the incidents of Chaucer’s life, 
serving as a sort of thread upon which to string 
his multifarious digressions, bear the same pro 
portion to the book that the alphabet does to the 
Encyclopedia, or the texts of a volume of ser- 
mons to the sermons themselves. A short glance 

at the work will fully justify this assertion. 

Chaucer was born in London.—This is the 
Subject of the first chapter. The commentary 
isa sketch of the history of London from the year 
of Christ 50, down tothe reign of Edward 11], 
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with notices respecting the principal citizens and 
Lords Mayor, Henry Picard, John Philpot, Sir 
William Walworth; not forgetting Whittington 
and his cat. The proportion of the co'amentary 
to the text is as twelve pages to as many lines.— 
Chaucer must have gone to school.—T his is text 
the second, and forms a sufficient apology for a 
long essay on the learning of the age ; while the 
probability that, during the vacation, Chaucer 
must have read romances,* introduces a long 
dissertation on these compositions, awkwardly 
abridged from Warton and Ellis. But Chaucer 
must have gone sometimes to church,—and 
therefore Mr. Godwin feels himself obliged to 
give an account of the peculiar tenets of the 
church of Rome; some of which, particularly 
those of purgatory and auricular confession, seem 
greatly to the taste of our philosophical biogra- 
pher. The author proceeds, with the most un- 
feeling prolixity, to give a minute detail of the 
civil and common law, of the feudal institutions, 
of the architecture of churches and castles, of 
sculpture and painting, of minstrels, of players, 
of parish clerks, &c. &c; while poor Chaucer, 
like Tristram Shandy, can hardly be said to be 
fairly born, although his life has attained the 
size of half a volume. How these various dis- 
sertations are executed, is another considera- 
tion; but we at present confine ourselves to the 
propriety of introducing them as part of the life 
of Chaucer. We are aware that Mr. Godwin 
has informed us, that, ‘to delineate the state of 
England, such as Chaucer saw it, in every point 
of view in which it can be delineated, is the sub- 
Ject of this book ;’ and that ‘ the person of Chau- 
cer may in this view be considered as the central 
piece in a miscellaneous painting, giving unity 
and individual application to the otherwise dis- 
jointed particulars with which the canvas is di- 
versified.’ Now, had the biographer either pos- 
sessed, from the labours of others, or recovered, 
by his own industry, facts sufficient to make a 
regular and connected history of Chaucer, bearing 
some proportion to the ‘ disjointed particulars’ 
sO miscellaneously piled together, we could have 
objected less to the digressive matter, although 
even then we might have required it to be abridged 
and condensed. But where the central figure, 
from which the whole piece takes its name and 
character, is dimly discoverable in the back- 
ground, obscured and overshadowed by the mot- 
ley group of abbeys, castles, colleges and halls, 
fantastically pourtrayed around it, we cannot 
perceive either unity or individuality in so whim- 
sical a performance. ‘The work may be a view 
of the manners of the thirteenth ceatury, con- 
taining right good information, not much the 
worse for the wear; but has no more title to be 
be called a life of Chaucer, than a life of Pe- 
trach. 

We have said that Mr..Godwin had two modes 
of wire-drawing and prolonging his narrative. 
The first is, as we have seen, by hooking in the 
description and history of every thing that existed 
upon the earth atthe same time with Chaucer. In 
this kind of compesition, we usually lose sight en- 
tirely of the proposed subject of Mr. Godwin’s lu- 
cubrations, travelling to Rome or Palestine with as 
little remorse as if poor Chaucer had never been 
mentioned in the title-page. The second mode is 
considerably more ingenious, and consists in 
making old Geoffrey accompany the author upon 
these frisking-ewcursions. For example, Mr. 
Godwin has a fancy to describe a judicial trial. 
Nothing can be more easily introduced ; for Chau- 
cer certainly studied at the Temple, and is sup- 
posed to have been bred to the bar. 





* Mr. Godwin himself may have read Valentine and 
Orson, while at school; but during the 13th century, 
romances wese ihe amusement oi grown gentlemen. 
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* It may be amusing to the fancy of a reader of Chau- 
cer’s works, to represent to himself the young poet ac- 
coutred in the robes of a lawyer, examining a witness, 
fixing upon him the keenness of his eye, addressing 
himself with anxiety and expectation to a jury, or ex- 
ercising the subtlety of his wit and judgment, in the 
developement of one of those quirks, by which ‘a client 
was to be fescued from the rigour of strict and unfa- 
vouring juftice. Perhaps Chaucer, in the course of his 
legal life, saved a thief from the gallows, and gave 
him a new chance of becoming a decent and useful 
member of society: perhaps, by his penetration, he dis- 
cerned and demonstrated that innocence which, to a 
less able pleader, would never have been evident, and 
which a less able pleader would never have succeeded im 
restoring triumphant to its placein the community, and its 
fair fame. Perbhrps Chaucer pleaded before Tresilian 
and Brember, aud lived to know that those men whose 
fiat had silenced his argument, or to whose inferiority 
of understanding, it may be, he was obliged to vail his 
honoured head, were led to the basest : pecies of execu- 
cution, amidst the shouts of a brutish and ignorant 
multitude.” Vol. i. p. 369. 

This curious tirade is not to be placed among 
those occasional flourishes to which authors who 
affect the striking and the sentimental are so pe- 
culiarly addicted. It is not given as a day-dream, 
in which the writer gives reins to the vivacity of 
his imagination; but the supposed cases which 
Mr. Godwin puts, without the least authority from 
the record, are gravely intended as illustrations 
of the Life of Chaucer. For example, the next 
sentence informs us—* We have a right however 
to conclude, from his early quitting the profes- 
sion, that he did not love it:’ And this averment 
is followed with a list of the unhappy effects 
which the study of the law produces on the 
human understanding and temper. We do not 
think the profession congenial to the feelings of 
a youthful poet; but it is probable, that he who 
could stoop to the drudgery of comptroller of the 
customs, had other reasons for leaving the bar 
than mere disgust at the profession. For ‘ cock- 
ets and dockets,’ and ‘sugar casks, and beer- 
butts, and Common-council men,’ (p. 502.) may 
be supposed to have as benumbing an effect apon 
the heart and imagination, as cases and prece- 
dents, and the ambidexter ingenuity of the bar. 
Another instance of the laudable manner in which 
the narrative is bolstered out by imaginary cir- 
cumstances, occurs where Mr. Godwin treats of 
Chaucer’s confinement in the tower. The bio- 
grapher is not satisfied with putting the bard into 
a dungeon; farther severitics are conjured up 
against him; his apartment is sup :osed to have 
been changed for a worse. ‘ It is probable that 
he was considered as a person of inferior conse- 
quence, and obliged to yield his apartment to 
some statesman of loftier title, who was a few 
days afier conducted to the scaffold.’ Nay, fur- 
ther, it is Mr. Godwin’s opinion, that his friends 
were denied access to him, and a mowt-m or jail- 
spy quartered in his chamber ; both of which sup- 
positions afford a good sentence or two of phi- 
losophicel condolence. 

‘ It is (tkely, that he was forbidden the visits of his 
friends; but by the magic power of fancy he called 
about him celestial visitants. Jt is likely, that a jailer 
or a turnkey was planted in his apartment, under pre- 
tence of checking unlicensed attempts at correspondence 
or escape; but in reality, serving only to exclude him 
from one of the best inherirances of man, the power of 
being alone in the silence of elemental nature, and with 
his own thoughts. Chaucer, however, assisted by the 
workings of nis mind, instead of seeing continually the 
base groom who attended him, saw oaly the gods who 
protected and cheered him.in his cell.” Vol. ii p. 
477. 

It is needless to examine what foundation ex- 
ists for such vaguégmppositions, when we know 
that Chaucer was so much master of his time 
and thoughts during his confinement, as to com- 
pose his Testament of Love. His biographer 
might with equal: plausibility have grafted upon 
his story a supposed attempt to escape, and given 
us a Newgate kalendar chapter from the hotrors 
of Caleb Williams, or the languors of St. Leon. 
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These assertions rest entirely upon the gratis dic- 
tum of Mr. Godwin, and with a thousand others are 
only introduced with an ‘ itis possible, or ‘ it is 
probable,’ or indeed the bare conjunction if, which 
having been longrenowned fora peace-makgr, will 
doubtless in future be allowed equal virtue in com- 
pilation. But we are deeply interested for our own 
sake, as well as that of the public, in entering our 
protest against this mode of book-making. If a 
biographer be at liberty” to introduce into his 
story a full account of every contemporary sub- 
ject of disquisition, however little connected with 
his hero, and can assume the further right of 
connecting his hero, by virtue of a gratuitous 
supposition, with whatever scenes he may take a 
fancy to‘describe, it is obvious, that unless the 
author’s mercy temper his strength, the rights 
of*the courteous reader are in no small peril. 
To whatlength Mr. Godwin might have extended 
his history, not so much of what Chaucer did 
actually do, as of what he and all his contempo- 
raries might, cowd, would, or should have done, 
cannot now be exactly ascertained. He.informs 
us in his Preface, that after writing about a 
thousand quarto pages, it was altogether uncer. 
tain when he might have drawnto aclose. But 
there exists a superior power, to which even 
authors must ‘ vail the honoured head,’ and, for- 
tunately for the Reviewers, Zece Deus ex Ma- 
china! 


‘If 1, enamoured of my subject, might have thought 
no number of pages, or of volumes, too much for its 
developement, it was by no means impossible that pur- 
chasers and readers would think otherwise. My book- 
seller, who is professionally conversant with matters of 
this sort, assured me, that two volumes in quarto were 
as much the public would allow the title of my book to 
authorise. It would be iu vain to produce a work, 
whatever information it might comprise, which no one 
will purchase or read: I have therefore submitted to 
his decision.’ 


Upon perusing this sentence, the cold drops 
stood upon our brow at contemplating the peril 
which we had escaped; and while we lauded the 
gods for Mr. Philips’ tardy ‘interference in our 
behalf, we marvelled not a little at the good 
man’s easy faith, which had so long deferred 
it. 


From these remarks upon the general struc- 
ture of the work, we may now descend to view 
the execution of the plan, such as it is, beginning 
with what relates’ to Chaucer, who (jars minima 
fui) occupies the least share in his own memoirs. 
It appears to us, that among the very few facts 
concerning our bard which Mr. Godwin has given 
us, some are assumed without due evidence. 
For example, we are informed, that, ‘having 
passed through a certain course of education, 
Chaucer was removed to the University of Cam- 
brige.’ The only proof which is brought of this 
assertion, is, Chaucer’s having termed himself 
in the Court of Love, ‘ Philogenet of Cambridge, 
clerk.’ But we cannot see how the acknowledged 
falsehood of one part of this designation can pos- 
sibly prove the truth of the rest; or why Chaucer 
may not have invented a fictitious character to 
be attached to a false name. It seems to us 
much such an argument, as might be adduced to 
prove that the late Mr. Mason resided at Knights- 
bridge, inasmuch as that was the pretended 
abode of the facetious Malcolm M‘Gregor. In 
like manner, we are very willing to suppose, 
that the old bard was a man of a jovial and fes- 
tive habit; but we would rather. infer this from 
his writings, than from supposing that he daily 
consumed the whole pitcher of wine which was 
allowed him by the king. Indeed, from the 
address of the host to Chaucer, we imagine a 
personage of a grave and downcast appearance, 
very different from the idea we might form, a 
frriort, of the jolly author of the Canterbury 
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Tales: but it would be as ridiculous to argue 
from hence, that he was an enemy to mirth, as 
to hold that, with or without assistance, he daily 
discussed four bottles of wine, because he received 
such an allowance from the royal cellar. 

( To be Continued.)} 


MISCELLANY. 
ON ERASMUS’S PRAISE OF MARRIAGE. 


Among the marks of modern profligacy may b® 
enumerated the reluctance with which young men 
enter the marriage state. The affections of many 
are in vain solicived by any charms besides those of 
jucre. “The times seem to be past, when, in the 
prime of life virtuous love led young men to select 
a companion, for the amiable qualitiés of her mind 
and person, independently of all pecuniary con- 
siderations. ‘The loveliest of women may now pine 
in hopeless celibacy ; for, if they cannot purchase 
a husband, as they would purchase a gown, with 
the contents of their purse, they may live and die 
without one. In vain has nature given them the 
vermil cheek, and the eye of sensibility, if fortune 
has refused her more brilliant gifts. Young men 


gaze at them indeed, like chiidren at the peacock, | 


and turn away without any tenderness of sentiment, 
or at least, without any wish to possess the beauty 
which they admire, on honourable conditions. 

It is indeed observable, that young men of the 
present age too often consider marriage us an evil 
in itself, only to be incurred when the pecuniary 
advantages attending it afford a compensation. For 
the sake of the good, it seems, they some*imes 
condescend to accept the evil. A most insulting 
opinion, and no less unreasonable and untrue than 
contumejious; for marriage, prudent and affec- 
tionate marriage, is favourable to every virtue that 
can contribute to the comfort and happiness of the 
individual, while it most essentially serves the in- 
terests of society. 

I was thinking on this subject, when I accidental- 
ly opened a little book of Erasmus on the Art of 
Letter Writing. He gives models of letters on 
various subjects, and, under the appearance of af- 
fording hints, in a didactic way, for the use of stu- 
dents, contrives to recommend several most useful 
things, with great force of argument, and in a very 
entertaining manner. I happened to open the book 
in the place where he is writing a persuasive to 
marriage, and I was so well pleased with several of 
his topics, that I determined to select a few of them 
for the consideration of my readers. I mean not 
literally to translate, or to give the whole of his 
persuasive. ‘There are parts in it, which one can- 
not entirely approve ; but there are others, which 
every heart, that is not spoiled by fashion and false 
philosophy, must admire. 

Is there any friendship, says he, among mortals, 
comparable to that between man and wife? lor the 
love of you, he proceeds, your wife has ceased to 
value the tenderness of parents, brothers, sisters ; 
to you alone she looks for happiness, on you she 
depends, with you she wishes to live and to die. 

Are you rich? you have one who will endeavour 
to preserve and to increase your property. Are you 
in narrow circumstances? you have one who will 
assist you faithfully in the pursuit of gain. If you 
enjoy prosperity, she will double your happiness ; 
if you are in adversity, she will console you, she 
will sit by your side, she will wait upon-you with 
all the assiduity of love, and only wish that. she 
could appropriate the misfortune,which gives you 
pain. Is there any pleasure to be compared with 
an union of hearts like this? 

I must add the next passage ip his own words. 


Si domi agis, adest que solitudinia tadium defiellat ; 
si foris, est que discedentem osculo frrosequatur, ab- 
sentem desideret, redeuntem leta excipiat. 


She is the sweet companion of your youth, and 
the pleasant solace of your old age. 











What can be more odious than that man, Who, 
as if he were born for himself, lives for himse} 
heaps up riches for himself, spares for himself, 
spends for himself, loves no human creature byt 
himself, and is beloved by none? 


How will you value your happiness, 





Ubi quis tibi parvulus aula, 
Luserit Aneas, 
" 


qui tuos tueyue conjugis vultus referat, gui te blandg 
Balbutie Patrem appellitet. 


I know, says he, that you will object that aif 
this happines depends upon the disposition of the 
wife, more than on the marriage state. A map. 
riage may be thus happy if the wife be good; by 


suppose her ill-natured, suppose her unchaste, and. 


suppose the children undutiful. Believe me, the 
bad husband usually makes the bad wife. You cep. 
tainly have it in your power to chuse a good one; 
but what if she should afterwards be spoiled? 
Erasmus confidently repiies: A good wife may 
indeed be spoiled by a bad husband, but a bad wife 
is usually reformed by a good one. also uxores 
accusamus, No body, he assures us (I am afraid 
too confidently), ever had a bad wife but by his 
own fault. And with respect to children, good 
children, says he, are usually born of good parents ; 
but however they may have been born, they com- 
monly become just such as they are made by edu. 
cation. ~ 


. But why, continues he, do you so anxiously 
enumerate the inconveniencies of marriage, just 
as if celibacy were totally free from them, or as if 
any mode of human life were not subject to evil 
and misfortune. If you would have no inconveni- 
ent circumstances in your state, you must leave 
this life. Si intra humanam conditionem animum 
contineas, nihil est conjugali vita, neque tutius, ne« 
que tranguillius, neque jucundius, neque amabiliua, 
neque felictus, But if one can restrain one’s des 
sires within the boundaries of happines which be- 
long to human nature, there is no state safer, more 
tranquil, pleasanter, lovelier, nor happier, than the 
conjugal. . 

Trough Erasmus is seeking hints to supply the 
young letter-writer with matter for his compo- 
sitions, yet I cannot but think that he spoke his 
honest sentiments, because he spoke with warmth, 
and, I believe, meant obliquely to censure those 
unnatural institutions of the Romish church, 
which tend to discourage marriage. He is very 
copious on the subject, and advances many ar- 
guments, which I have not room to transcribe, 
and which indeed will appear to much greater 
advantage in the original. I must not conceal 
that, to shew his ingenuity, he has written a dis- 
suasive from marriage ; but it really contains no 
argument which is valid, or which is worthy of 
repetition. 


I am of opinion, that the reluctance of many 
young men of fortune to enter into the state, 
arises not from any settled conviction of the un- 
reasonableness of the institution, but from profli- 
gacy. thoughtlessness, false ideas of pleasure, and 
a want of rational ideas of human life and the 
nature of human happiness. But, whatever 1s 
the cause, the effect is certainly unhappy both 
to men and women. Men, indeed, in conse- 
quence of their libertinism, gratify their desires 
in the haunts of vice; and so much the worse, for 
they thus add sin to misery. Women are often 
kept in a state. of celibacy, for which nature 
never designed them, and to which, I may SY» 
without attributing to tnem indecency or ! 
modesty, they are in general not much inclined 
It is happy, however, that reserve and virtue 80 
far prevail among them, as, for the most part, to 
prevent them from forming improper connexion 
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is consequence of being thus injuriously prevent- 


s 
ed from making a matrimoniaballiance. }t is to 
ye hoped, they will still preserve their dignity 
by preserving their innocence; but their case is 
hard, and nothing, which a wise legislature can 
do to alleviate it, should be omitted. 


A reformation of manners, among the young 
men who lead the fashion, would contribute most 
to the encouragement of marriage; for where 
jibertinism greatly prevails, celibacy, which is 
favourable to it, will be predominant. Perhaps, 
if women were instructed in useful as well as or- 
namental arts, and were less expensive in dress 
and diversions, the rest might be left to the na- 
tural operation of their beauty and agreeable ac- 
complishments. As the small-pox is in great 
measure defeated, they certainly never appeared 
more beautiful, than in the present time ; and 
with respect to ornamental accomplishments, 
they were never pursued with more ardour, or 
advanced to higher perfection. 


ae 
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(We copy the following, from a paper published at 
Elizabeth-Town, because, from our knowledge of her, 
who is the subject of its eulogy, we can add our full 
sanction, to the testimony, which it contains of her 
virtues, and her amfable qualities —The employment 
is a mournful one, but there is,yet a melancholy sa- 
tisfaction to friendship, in recording the virtues which 
it once had fondly cherished, and whose departure, 
while it saddens the bosom of a feiend, has robbed 
the domestic circle, of its sweetest charm. ] 


Departed this life, on Saturday. last, at the seat 
of her father in Elizabeth-Town, Miss Henrietta 
Williamson, second daughterof Matthias William- 
son, junior, Esqr.—A private worth so pre-emi- 
nent in its kind, as that which distinguished the 
deceased, although its loss be not very interest- 
ing to the public, shal] not faii of receiving the 
encomiums of a friend.—-All those who were ac- 
quainted with this young lady, and to whom her 
amiable qualities had endeared her, will deeply 
deplore her early fate. Yes, excellent young 
woman ! no splendid monument will, indeed, be 
erected to perpetuate thy memory? But in the 
deepr egrets of those, who have long been in ha- 
bits of a delightful intercourse with thee, and 
whom thy sweet manners, cultivated and improv- 
ed understanding, always interested and charm- 
ei—in the concern which is excited by thy death 
inthe bosoms of those who have frequently held 
sweet communion with thee at the altar of 
Cop—in the tears which the poor and the afflict- 
td, who have been relieved by thy sympathy and 
benevolence, will mingle with those of thy be- 
teaved family——thou enjoyest an honour more en- 
Viable than all that could be bestowed upon thy 
ashes by brass or marble.—If all thosethen, who 
ae acquainted with the distinguished virtues and 
graces that adorned this young women, can ne- 
ver cease to lament her loss—If tears of gratitude 
will be shed by the poor and afflicted, on the re- 
collection of the tenderness and assiduity with 
Which she administered to their necessities—Ab! 
What must be the emotions of that man, who me- 
Nted and obtained from her one of the purest 
hearts, that ever beat with the pulse of love, and 
om whom she was cruelly snatched by death, 
‘tthe very moment in which he was to reccive 
tr, as the companion of his life—the friend of 
his bosom ? Almighty God, who in a mysterious 
‘isdom orderest all things in heaven and in earth, 
Mito the hands of thee, with whom, we trust, she 
rad made her peace before her departure from 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


The following tribute to Genius is from an American 
Gentleman, and is to be prefixed to the splendid edi- 
tion of “Moore’s ANACREON, now in the press of 
Mr. Maxwell. 


TO THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
ON HIS TRANSLATION OF ANACREON. 


In many a time, though many a minstrel sung, 
In many a version quaint, and many a tongue, 
The odes which erst the Teian bard divine, 
Rapt in the madd’ning power of love and wine, 
Triff'd to the melting lyre, what time around 
Admiring Athens heard the extatic sound; 
Moore! at whose birth the tuneful sisters smil’d, 
Whose pen the loves direct, and graces mild, 
Thou, only thou, hast found the art to show 
The simple grandeur, and the chasten’d glow, 
Which fires the soul, but dies no modest cheek: 
Hence sprung the laurels of the ancient Greek! 
Nay, if we read the Samian sage* aright, [flight, 
That souls through various bodies wend their 
No more we wonder, when we all agree, 
Anacreon’s spirit is transfus’d in thee. 
Mercurio. 


THE RING. 


A TALE.—BY THOMAS MOORE, ESQ. 
Annulus ille viri. Ovip. Amor. Lid. ii. Eleg. 15. 


The happy day at length arriv’d, 
When Rupert was to wed 

The fairest maid in Saxony, 
And take her to his bed. 


As soon as morn was in the sky, 
The feasts and sports began ; 
The men admir’d the happy maid, 

The maids the happy man. 


In many a sweet device of mirth, 
The day was pass’d along ; 

And some the featly dance amus’d, 
And some the dulcet song. 


The younger maids with Isabel 
Disported through the bowers, 

And deck’d her robe and crown'd her head 
With motley bridal flowers. 


The matrons all in rich attire, 
Within the castle walls, 

Sat listening to the choral strains: 
That echo’d through the halls. 


Young Rupert and his friends repair’d 
Unto a spacious court, 

To strike the bounding tennis-ball 
In feat and manly sport. 


The bride-groom on his finger had 
The wedding-ring so bright, 

Which was to grace the lily hand 
Of Isabel that night. 


And fearing he might break the gem, 
Or jose it in the play, 
. He look’d aronnd the court to see 
Where he the ring might lay. 


Now in the cout a statue stood, 
Which -there full long had been ; 
It was a Heathen, goddess, or 
' Perhaps a Heathen queen. 


Upon its marble finger then 
He tried the ring to fit; 








world, we commend her spirit! it 


* Pythagoras. 





And thivking it was safest there, 
Thereon he fasten’d it. 


And now the tennis sports went on, 
Vill they were wearied all, 

Afid messengers announc’d to them 
Their dinner in the hall. 


Young Rupert for his wedding-ring 
Unto the statue went, 

But oh! how was he shock’d to find 
The marble finger bent ! 


The hand was clos’d upon the ring 
With firm and mighty clasp ; 

In vain he tried, and tried, and tried, 
He could not loose the grasp! 


Now sore surpris’d was Rupert’s mind, 
As well his mind might be ; 

‘I'll come,’ quoth he, ‘at night again, 
‘When none are here to see.’ 


He went unto the feast, and much 
He thought upon his ring; 

And much he wonder’d what could mean 
So very strange a thing! 


The feast was o’er, and to the court 
He went without delay, 

Resolv'd to break the marble hand, 
And force the ring away ! 


But mark a stranger wonder still, 
The ring was there no more; 
Yet was the marble hand ungrasp’d 

And open as before ! 


He search’d the base, and all the court, 
And nothing could he find, 

But to the castle did return 
With sore bewilder’d mind. 


Within he found them all in mirth, 
The night in dancing flew ; 

The youth another ring proeur’d,: 
And none the adventure knew. 


And now the priest had join’d their hands, 
The hours of love advance ! 

Rupert almost forgets to think 
Upon the morn’s mischance. 


Within the bed fair Isabel, 
In blushing sweetness lay, 

Like flowers, half-open'd by the dawn, 
And waiting for the day. 


And Rupert by her lovely side, 
In youthful beauty glows 

Like Phebus, when he bends to cast 
His beams upon a rose! 


And here my song should leave them both, 
Nor let the rest be told, 

But for the horrid, horrid tale 
It yet has to unfoid! 


Soon Rupert ’twixt his bride and him, 
A’ death-cold carcass found ; 

He saw it not, but thought he felt 
Its arms embrace him, round. 


He started up, and then return’d, 
But found the phantom still? 

In vain he shrunk, it clipp’d him round, 
With damp and deadly chili! 


And when hé bent, the earthy lips 
A kiss of horror gave ; 

*T was like the smell from charnel-vaults, 
Or from the mouldering grave ! 
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Ill fated Rupert, wild and Youd, 
Thou criedst to thy wife, 

‘QO! save me from this horrid fiend, 
‘ My Isabel! my life !’ 


But Isabel had nothing seen, 
She look’d around in vain ; 
And much she mourn’d the mad conceit 
That rack'd her Rupert's brain. 


At length, from this invisible 
These words to Rupert came ; 

(O God! while he did hear the words ! 
What terrors shook his frame !) 


‘ Husband ! husband! I’ve the ring 
‘Thou gav’st to day to me; 

‘ And thou’rt to me for ever wed, 
‘As I am wed to thee!’ 


And all the night the demon lay, 
Cold chilling by his side, 

And strain’d him with such deadly grasp, 
He thought he should have died! 


But when the dawn of day was near, 
The horrid phantom fled, 

And left the affrighted youth to weep 
By Isabei in bed. 


All, all that day a gloomy cloud 
Was seen on Rupert’s brows ; 
Fair Isabel was likewise sad, 
But strove to cheer her spouse. 


And, as the day advanc’d, he thought 
Of coming night with fear ; 

Ah! that he must with terror view 
The bed, that should be dear! 


At length the second night arriv’d, 
Again their couch they prest ; 
Poor Rupert hop’d that all was o’er, 

And look’d for love and rest. 


But oh! when midnight came, again 
The fiend was at his side, 

And as it strain’d him in its grasp, 
With howl exulting cried, 


‘ Husband ! husband ! I’ve the ring, 
‘ The ring thou gav’st to me; 

‘ And thou'rt to me forever wed, 
‘As I am wed to thee!’ 


In agony of wild despair, 
He started from the bed; 
And thus to his bewilder’d wife 
The trembling Rupert said: 


‘Oh Isabel! dost thou not see 
‘ A shape of horrors here, 

‘ That strains me to the deadly kiss, 
‘And keeps me from my dear?” 


‘No, no, my love! my Rupert, I 
‘ No shape of horrors see ; 
‘And much I mourn the phantasy, 
‘That keeps my dear from me!’ 


This night, just like the night before 
In terrors pass’d away, 

Nor did the demon vanish thence 
Befgre the dawn of day. 


Says Rupert then, *‘ My Isabel, 
‘ Dear partner of my woe, 
‘To Father Austin’s holy cave, 

‘ This instant will I go.’ 


Now Austin was a reverend man, 
Who acted wonders ‘maint, 
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Whom all the country round believ’d 
A devil, or a saint! 


To Father Austin’s holy cave 
Then Rupert went full straight, 
And told him all, and ask’d him how 
To remedy his fate. 


The Father heard the youth, and then 
Retir’d awhile to pray ; 

And, having pray’d for half an hour, 
Return’d, and thus did say: 


‘ There is a place, where four roads meet, 
‘ Which IL will tell to thee ; 

‘ Be there this eve, at fall of night, 
* And list what thou shalt sce. 


‘ Thou’lt see a group of figures pass 
‘In strange disorder'd crowd, 

‘ Travelling by torch-light through the roads, 
‘ With noises strange and loud. 


‘ And one that’s high above the rest 
* Terrific towering o’er, 

¢ Will make thee know him at a glance, 
‘So I need say no more. 


‘To him from me these tablets give, 
* They’ll soon be understood ; 

‘ Thou need’st not fear, but give them straight, 
‘I’ve scrawl’d them with my blood!’ 


The night-fall came, and Rupert, all 
In paie amazement, went 

To where the cross-roads met, and he 
Was by the lather sent. 


And lo! a group of figures came, 
In strange Gisorder’d erowd, 

Travelling by torch-light through the roads, 
With noises strange and loud. 


And, as the gloomy train advanc’d, 
Rupert beheld from far 

A female form of wanton mien, 
Seated upon a car. 


And Rupert, as he gaz’d upon 
‘Lhe loosely-vested dame, 
Thought of the marble statue’s look, 
for hers was just the same. 


Behind her walk'd a hideous form, 
With eyeballs flashing death ; 

Whene'er he breath’d, a sulphur’d smoke 
Came burning in his breath! 


He seem’d the first of all the crowd, 
Terrific towering o'er: 

* Yes, yes,’ said Rupert, ‘ this is he, 
‘ And I need ask no more.’ 


Then slow he went, and to this fiend 
The tablets trembling gave, 

Who look'd and read them, with a yell, 
That would disturb the grave. 


And when he saw the blood-scrawl’d name, 
His eyes with fury shine ; 

‘ I thought,’ cries he, * his time was out, 
‘ But he must soon be mine !’ 


Then, darting at the youth a look, 
Which rent his soul with féar, 

He went unto the female fiend, 
And whisper'd in her ear. 


The female fiend no sooner hear, 
Than, with reluctant look, 

The very ring that Kupert lost, 
She from her finger took, 





And, giving it unto the youth, 
With eyes, that breath’d of hell, 

She said, in that tremendous voice, 
Which he remember’d well: 





‘In Austin’s name, take back the ring, 
‘ The ring thou gav’st to me; 

‘ And thou'rt’to me no longer wed, 
‘ Nor longer I to thee.’ 


He took the ring, the rabble pass’d, 
He home return'd again; 

His wife was then the happiest fair, 
The happiest he of men! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
LA PIPE DE TABAC. 


TRANSLATED. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 


In your Port Folio of the 30th of June I observe, the & 
you request a translation of ‘La Pipe de Tabac.’ De. 
ing in a part of the country, where I have not bees 
able to get a sight of any of your later numbers, I do 
not know, whether any of your other correspondeuts 
has fulfilled this task, and therefore offer the follow. 
ing to your consideration.—As an apology for its im. 
perfections, give me leave to observe, that it was not 
written ‘ where tobacco loves to grow,’ but in a wilder. 
ness, where I could not get a single whiff to inspire 

. me.—Permit me also to notice the orthography of 
‘ Segar,’ which you have adopted in your paper. Al. 
though the French and Spaniards, from whom we 
have derived the word, spell the first syllable, in the 
same manner that you do, yet the other way is, in 
my opinion, more congenial to the powers of the 
English alphabet, and is sanctioned by a longer usage. 
Should we even consider it as a foreign word, the 
first letter is improper; for the cedilla (¢) is never 
necessary before a vowel. But I shall not enlarge 
upon this subject, lest you should cry, ‘Smoke the 
critic” and shall conclude, by declaring, that I shall 


be, to my last dreath, the sincere admirer of tobacco, 

and Mr. Oldschool. 
Niagara. Ortanpvo Funoso, 

While one half the world are fretting, 

At debts and taxes, peace or war, 

I can laugh, whiie I am sitting 

At my ease with my segar. 

Yet of me, sure, none will think ill, 

(We such changeful mortals are,) 

If a bright eye’s roguish twinkle 

Makes me forget ¢’en my segar. 


The weary soldier quits his station, 
Down from the yard-arm comes the tar; 
Quick they banish all vexation, 

Puffing away at a segar. ° 

But soon they wake to other blisses, 

If they spy a charming fair, 

With lips so red and ripe for kisses ; 
Then adicu to the segar. 


Much do I admire the notion 

Of the famous Smokomar, 

Who, press'd with such sincere devotion, 
His mistress’ lips and his segar. 

This great man took in his pocket 
Always, when he went to the wars, 

His charmer’s picture in a locket, 
Wrapp’d in a pouch iull of segars. 
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